In 1954 a U.S. Senate subcommittee 
on juvenile delinquency opened hear- 
ings to determine the detrimental ef- 
fects of rock'n'roll music on America’s 
impressionable youth. Although it was 
soon co-opted by capitalistic media 
conglomerates, rock music 
suspect —in part because of its African 
roots and its subversive themes. 

Last year for example, the 
Parents) Music Resource Center 
(PMRC), a group made up primarily 
of the wives of politicians, attempted 
to force the record industry to in- 
stitute a rating system, aimed primari- 
ly at censoring lyrics promoting sex, 
violence, and so-called Satanism. 
More recently, one Midwestern 
preacher even burned copies of the 
theme song from the old television 
series, Mr. Ed, claiming that the tune 
contained a secretly coded Satanic 
message. 

But rock is also more popular 
than ever among America’s young 
people. Which may be what inspired 
Michael Murphey and Joel Soisson to 
write and produce Trick or Treat, a 
three-million-dollar film based on an 
idea by Rhet Topham that might just 
set rock music back about thirty-two 
years. r 
Trick or Treat, which was financ- 
ed by the DeLaurentiis Entertainment 
Group (DEG) takes its cue from the 
continuing rock music controversy and 
combines heavy metal rock and horror 
in an attempt to appeal to fans of 
both forms. In fact, the film will even 
feature Gene Simmons of the rock 
band Kiss, and Ozzy Osbourne (who 
will also compose a song for the film) 
as actors. 

Inspired by “splatter” films like 
Friday the 13th and Nightmare on Elm 
Street, Trick or Treat features a dead 
rock star who comes to horrific life 
when a frustrated sixteen- 
year-old plays his last record. The 
result is a combination rock concert/ 
killing spree that in fact seems to sup- 
port the critics’ contention that rock 
and roll promotes violence. “But it's 
strictly tongue-in-cheek,” argues pro- 
ducer and coscreenwriter, Joel Soisson. 
“This is not really an issues-oriented 
film. We're just having fun at the ex- 
pense of some critics of rock and roll.” 

Certainly, Murphey and Soisson’s 
background suggests that they're more 
accustomed to “fun” films than to con- 
troversial ones. They cut their teeth 
on low-budget features for Republic 
Entertainment International, for which 
they produced several films, including 
The Supernaturals (1984), a genre film 
about time travel starring Maxwell 
Caulfield. Subsequently, they were 
hired by Robert Shay of New Line 
Cinema to line produce the sequel to 
Wes Craven's Nightmare on Elm Street. 
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“It's somewhat rare for a sequel to 
make more money that its predeces- 
sor,” says Soisson of Nightmare II. 
“But that one did for a couple of rea- 
sons. The character of Freddy Kreuger, 
who so captivated the audience in the 
first film, was brought back and given 
an expanded role. Second, the film 
was more like a roller coaster ride 
than the first one.” 

Is there a link between fans of so- 
called “splatter” films and fans of what 
is often referred to as “headbanger” 
music produced by groups like Black 
Sabbath, Blue Oyster Cult, Motley 
Crue, and Twisted Sister? “Personally, 
I feel that adolescents have a strong 
sense of anger, revenge, and fantasy 
all mixed together. And they are 
drawn to these fantastic worlds of 
mythic destruction “says Soisson.” 
Conan the Barbarian and Freddy 
Kreuger are the purest embodiments of 
these emotions to audiences of both 
the music and the movies. We're hop- 
ing these audiences will find a little bit 
of each in Sammi Curr.” 

Curr is a demonic heavy-metal 
rock star who communicates with an 
alienated, adolescent fan (played by 
Family Ties costar Marc Price) 
through the technique known as 
“back-masking” (taping messages in 
reverse that can only be heard when 
a record is played backward). 
“Ultimately, we decided to have him 
jump right out of the stereo and run 
amuck,” adds Soisson. 

In addition to its rock star antag- 
onist, Trick or Treat is also notable as 


the directorial debut of Charles Martin 
Smith. Smith, who has directed a 
number of award-winning commercials 
in Canada, is best known as the actor 
who played Terry “The Toad” Fields in 
George Lucass American Graffiti 
(1973). The actor, who is also a musi- 
cian, subsequently costarred as one of 
the Crickets in The Buddy Holly Story 
(1978). And łe also starred as the 
naturalist in the recent film, Never 
Cry Wolf (1983). 

“We met with an awful lot of di- 
rectors,” says Soisson. “And most of 
them came up with approaches that 
sounded suspiciously like movies we 
had already seen. We felt that Charles 
had a new slant on horror films. He 
was especially interested in the devel- 
opment of the characters and the use 
of sound effects, which is a vital part 
of the story.” 

“I think we all saw the same pos- 
sibilities in the script,” adds Smith. 
“The film has a kind of humor that's 
rare in such movies, and we all recog- 
nized the importance of character in 
such films.” 

Like Soisson, Smith plays down 
the rock’n’roll/sex and violence link 
that the PMRC has tried to establish. 
“We're trying to walk a fine line with 
this movie. We have a heavy-metal 
rock star who comes back from the 
dead to terrorize a town. But we're 
not trying to suggest that the music is 
bad or that there is a link with Satan- 
ism. In fact, the young hero, who 
starts out as a slavish follower of the 
rock group, ends up learning how to 
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Young Eddie Weinbauer (Mark Price, 


above) has accidentally conjured up 
the spirit of Sammi Curr (Tony Fields, 
above right), who perished in a 
mysterious demonic ritual (below, 
right). Now it’s up to Eddie to stop 
Sammi’s destructive rampage at a 
Halloween high school dance. 


think for himself. He doesn’t decide to 
stop listening to the music. But he 
does take control of his own life.” 
Although Smith lists The Creature 
From the Black Lagoon (1954) and 
The Maze (1953) among his favorite 
genre films, he was not a big fan of 
horror or science fiction films as a 
boy. He's also not presently a fan of 
“splatter” films, and although he ex- 
pects Trick or Treat to receive either 
an R or PG-13 rating, he says the 
violence in the film is not graphic. 
A psycho-killer film that’s not 
graphic? Some fans of the genre, 
especially those who've learned to be 
skeptical when they hear the name 
Dino DeLaurentiis, might call that 
fudging. DeLaurentiis may hope that 
Trick Or Treat becomes as associated 
with Halloween as the John Carpenter 
films have become. But until its 
release, the most we can do is 
wonder: trick or treat? a 
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